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THE EOUND TOWE£ CONTROVERSY :-THE BELFRY THEORY EXAMINED. 



By RICHAED BOLT BKASH, Abohitect. 



Havinb in a former paper* endeavoured to show that we hare no historical evidence as to the 
original uses and era of the round towers of Ireland, and that the word Cloeh-teach, used in various 
passages of the native annals, cannot refer to them, I will now proceed to consider the question 
of their date and use, as discussed by Dr. Petrie.'' 

That zealous and learned antiquary ascribes these structures to a period ranging from the 
fifth to the thirteenth century, and their erection to the Irish Christian converts ; firstly, for 
belfries ; secondly, as monastic keeps, or places of refuge in troublous times, and for preserving the 
Church plate, relics, and other valuables possessed by their infant and struggling Church ; and, 
thirdly, as watch-towers. Upon the latter use, however, he does not much insist for want of 
sufficient evidence. 

On the belfry question, however, he takes a positive position, and brings to bear upon it a 
vast amount of learned research, and patient ingenuity. I would remark, in the first place, that 
the very early period admitted for the existence of these towers is forced upon the Christian 
theorist by the remarkably ancient character of those hoary structures, particularly one class of 
them, which, amidst aU the reparations and mutilations they have undergone, still present to the 
archaeological critic the type of an architecture which has no pMallel in that of any known Christian 
people, but has a perfect and startling accordance with the Pagan arts of design and construction, 
as still exemplified in monuments of ascertained antiquity all over the world. This branch of the 
subject is most interesting, but of so extensive a nature that the scope of my present paper will not 
allow me to enter on it. It is, however, my intention to devote a special article to the consideration 
of this important phase of the question. 

That the Irish converts erected belfries, in the fifth and succeeding oentviries, is improbable, 
and is likewise opposed to the testimony of architectural history, and to the negative evidence 
of our native annals. Belfries must, evidently, have followed the introduction of helh into Christian 
worship and uses : I say belfries, meaning high structures specially raised to hang large bells 
in ; for it is an admitted fact, that the custom of erecting lofty symmetrical buUdingB, ornamental, 
monumental, or commemorative, whether in the shape of obelisks, solid columns, or hoUow pillars 
roofed in, is of unknown antiquity. Our present buaLness, however, is with ecclesiastical towers, 
erected specially for the purpose of suspending large sonorous bells in, to call the neighbouring 
community to the public worship of the sanctuary. The date of the introduction of bells into 

■ Ulster Journal of Arch<eoJogyt vol. vii., p. 155. ^ Petrie's Origin and Uses of the Round Towers of Ireland. 
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Christian solemnities is involved in much obscurity. Bells were used by the Etrurians, Egyptians, 
and Eomans. The bells upon the bridles of horses, also upon the garments of the high priest, 
are mentioned in Scripture, and various substitutes for them are alluded to by ancient writers. 
Pliny states that bells attached to chains were suspended from point to point of the pyramids 
that composed the maaaoleum of Porsenna, King of Etruria. Posbroke (vol. i., p. 229) mentions that 
they were used in the mysteries of the Cabiri, the Corybantes, and Bacchus, and that they were worn 
on the tunics of the Bacchantes, as a melodious accompaniment in dancing. They were carried in 
funeral processions to warn the Flamen of Jupiter lest he should contract any impurity by hear- 
ing the funeral flutes. The bells of a Priapus, at Portici, were of bronze, wrought over with 
silver. Suetonius states that Augustus C«sar suspended a fringe of beUs round the eaves of the 
Temple of Jupiter Tonans. Hart, in his Eeclesiastical Records (p. 245), mentions that, before the 
introduction of beUs, the fwthful were summoned to public worship by the sound of a table of wood, 
brass, or iron, struck like a gong : nor was the use of this totally discontinued for some centuries 
after, as such instruments are mentioned in Lanfrane's Monastic Jmtituies, written after the 
Norman Conquest. In the Greek Chviroh a hollow table of sonorous wood was used for the same 
purpose : when smartly struck with a hammer, it emitted a sharp ringing sound. Such an instrument 
is employed in the Armenian churches to this day. 

The first mention of ecclesiastical beUs is about the year 400. We are informed that Paulinus, 
a bishop of Nola, in Campania, introduced them into Christian worship ; this introduction must 
exclusively refer to the altar services, as previous to this, we have no mention of bells used in the 
solemnities of the Christian church ; the simplicity of the apostolical doctrine and worship having 
probably yielded by degrees to the influence of the more pompous ceremonial of the pagan ritual. 
The tintinnahuh, subsequently introduced by Pope Leo I., about 458, were so small that six 
or eight of them were hung to one wheel. Early in the seventh century we have an ordinance of 
Pope Sabinian, enacting that the canonical hours should be marked by the ringing of bells. The 
custom and use of hanging a number of small bells to a wheel, as above mentioned, is illustrated 
by a quotation from Du Cange, v. Eota, in Posbroke, vol. i., p. 98, mentioning that a wheel was 
fixed to the wall near the altar, on which were hung a number of bells, and which was whirled 
around at the elevation of the Host. There is no doubt that beUs were used in the liturgical ser- 
vices of the Soman Church long before they were exalted in towers to summon hearers to public 
worship. It is more than probable that the first employed for this purpose were large sized hand- 
bells, rung at the church-door, or from the external galleries that were common in the/apflrfes of 
lombardic churches in Italy for several centuries. It is also extremely probable that the earliest 
belfries were of wood, framed and fixed in proximity to the churches. Thus, Gregory of Tours 
affirms that Leo, his predecessor, was an artist of great skill, particularly in works of carpentry ; and 
that he erected towers, which ho covered with gilt bronze, and some of which lasted until his time. 
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■Whittlngton, in his Historical Eemy on Qothie Architecture (p. 22), states, on the authority of 
Felibien, {Arch. iii. 159, iv. 232,) that Dagobert completed the tower of Strashurg Cathedral 
A.D. 643, ■which was principally composed of wood. So late as 1145 a wooden bell-tower, covered 
with lead, was erected at the Cathedral of Chartres, which was in existence in 1506, when it was 
burned by lightning, [Note to Whittington's Eaeay, p. 182.] 

As from Borne emanated all ecclesiastical forms and ceremonies, and as the introduction of bells 
into Christian worship is undeniably due to her, so we must naturally look to Italy for the first 
examples of belfries or beU- towers. The first bell-tower recorded to have been erected in Italy was 
that added to old St. Peter's, at Rome, by Pope Stephen III., between A.n. 752 and 757. See 
Hope's Architecture of Italy, (vol, i., p. 276,) who quotes, as hig authority, Anastatius Bibliothe- 
carius. Knight, in his Architecture of Italy, (p. 28,) says, " that bells were not used in connection 
with churches until after the time of Paul I. Adrian I., who was elected in 772, erected the first 
belfry ; it was of a character very similar to that represented in the engraving annexed, and became th» 
model after which most of the ancient lelfries of Rome were designed."" The characteristics of these 
ancient Roman belfries, — many of which remain to this day, — are thus given by Hope (vol. i. p. 277) : 
"At Rome also the towers are all square, but with the stories marked by different cornices or string 
courses, the divisions between offering a certain number of small arches, with or without columns 
clustered together, with perhaps a canopy or tribune for a Madonna near the top ; and medallions of 
porphyry, serpentine, or other marbles, inserted in the biick surface." See also the Architectural 
Publication Society's volume for 1848-9, article " Campanile," (p. 3). The dates of some of these 
square Roman brick towers are weU ascertained. 8. Qiorgio, in Telabro, was erected by Pope 
Zacharias, a.b. 745 to 752; S** Maria, in Cosmedin, 760 to 780; S. Giovanni Laterano, 750. 
The oldest of the square towers of San Ambrogio, Milan, was erected in 850 ; the second in 1143 ; 
the tower of San Zeno, Terona, in 1145 ; the leaning tower of Bologna, in 1116; that of Pisa, in 
1 1 74. The foundation of the square tower in the Piazza, at Yenice, was laid in 889. 

Speaking of the Venetian towers, Hope says (voL i, p. 277): — "At Venice, again, all the 
steeples are square, and without distinct external string-couises, but divided on each side into two 
or three panels, running uninterruptedly from their base to their top, crowned by a small square 
or octagon belfry." Again : — " The towers of the north of Italy are also square, more marked by 
vertical pannelliDg ; the string-courses, usually flat, are very secondary features; the arcades are not 
perforated to the same depth ; and the cushion capital is not found." [Architectural Publication 
Society's vol. for 1848-9, article " Campanile," page 3.] 

There is another class of church-towers in Italy to which the advocates of the Christian 
origin of the Irish Round Towers have turned for help to sustain their cause. I allude to the 
circular towers of Ravenna : these structures are of undoubted antiquity, but not more so than the 

"• I'lic Italics arc mine. 
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brick towers at Rome, which they exactly resemble in every thing except their circular form. 
Hope (vol. i., p. 277) thus describes the Eavennese towers: — "Cylindrical, and like a tube of 
equal diameter from top to tottom, and all articulated, or showing external string courses, marking 
every higher internal floor, some of these stories offering single round-arched windows, others 
clusters of two or three ; low roofs cover the tops." The clustered windows are divided by small 
slender columns, having the cushion capital, which feature is general in all Boman brick towers. 
It is not to be supposed, however, that all the church-towers of Eavenna are circular ; there are 
several sq^uare towers, exactly similar to the Boman ones, and having details identical with the 
circular ones. A list of these towers is given in the Milder (London, 1849, pp. 243-4), where the 
writer, treating on the strong resemblance and identity of construction and detail between the 
Eavennese and Eoman towers, remarks, that the windows in the towers, square and round, are 
almost all similar, in the peculiar deeply recessed columns and small arches ahove, to the Eoman 
brick ones. There are very few strings, and these few are formed merely of bricks laid angle-wise 
between two rows of bricks, almost flush with the face ; they have no dentiLs. The crowning 
cornices are in a similar style, but larger and bolder. The columns have sometimes slightly carved 
capitals, in the Norman style. 

Stairs were carried up in these towers ; in the square ones they ran from angle to angle, 
between two thicknesses of walling ; in the circular ones the steps wound round a newel, like the 
turret-stairs of castles and ordinary church-towers. The author of the article " Campanile," in the 
publication before alluded to, thus, in general terms, describes the early structures of this class : — 
" We find that the early ' Campanili' were simple towers, perforated by semi-circular arched 
openings, carried on columns or piers, not very artistically arranged, arising abruptly from the 
ground, without base or plinth mouldings, undiminished to the summit, and divided by numerous 
string-courses into stories of nearly equal height." 

I have been thus minute in describing these ancient towers from reliable and trustworthy 
sources, in order to show that there is no resemblance whatsoever between the circular towers of 
Eavenna and the Hibemo-Celtic, except their circular form. "What other points are there in 
common between those stair-cased, many-floored, and many-windowed structures, with their col- 
umned dressiiigs, tbeix brick ornamented string-courses and cornices, and the tall, slender, tapering, 
exquisitely proportioned, yet massive, masonried tower of Ireland, with its stone-lintelled Cyclopean 
doorway, its few and diminutive window opes, usually square or angular headed, its four attic 
windows feeing accurately the cardinal points, and its overlaid stone roof ? 

The date of the erection of the Eavennese towers has not been fixed. Their architectural details 
would take them as far back as the eighth, or as late as the tenth, century ; but it is not by any 
means probable that they are earlier than the eighth, from the fact that church-bells had not come 
into general use at an earlier period, and that at Eome, where wo should naturally look for the earliest 
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introduction of all eoolesiastical adjuncts, bell-towers were not erected before the middle of the 
eighth century. I would once for all quote the opinion of one who had carefully and laboriously 
investigated the subject of Italian ecclesiastical architecture -.^ speaking of the Boman basilicas 
erected at the first great development of Christianity he says: — "The only universal addition 
in Bome to the former sacred structures was after steeples had begun to spring up in the seventh 
and eighth centuries, that of one of these appendages to each of the old churches." Yet with aU 
these foots and weight of testimony staring us in the face, we are called upon to believe that the 
Irish erected ecclesiastioal bell- towers in the fifth, sixth, and succeeding centuries. 

That bell -towers originated in Italy, is beyond all manner of doubt ; we can trace their progress 
into Northern Italy, into Southern France, and Germany, where the Italian type of tower is 
plentiful to this day : nay, the influence of that original form was felt through Christian Europe ; 
and, even in Britain, the so called Saxon towers, such as Earl's Barton, Somptiag, Brixworth, &o., 
in their square form, vertical pannelling, coupled windows, with columns or baluster shafts, and the 
cushion capital, point nnmistakeably to the original Italian type of bell-tower. I shall not hero 
pursue this branch of the subject any further. It is quite sufficient for me to establish, as I hope 
I have done, that we have no authentic record of the erection anywhere of lofty stone or brick 
towers, specially for the reception of ecclesiastical bells, before the eighth century ; nor have we 
any reasonable grounds for supposing that such were in use previous to that date. 

The ages generally assigned to the oldest remaining towers in France and Germany, and to 
those in England usually called Saxon, is consistent with the date given for the introduction of 
bells and bell-towers in Italy, allowing a reasonable period to elapse for the gradual introduction of 
this new feature in ecclesiastical architecture, and taking into account the dificnlties of communi- 
cation then existing, the dislike of innovation, and the troubled state of Christendom in those 
remote and semi-barbarous ages. 

I shall here leave my readers to conjecture, if they can, how the Christian Irish came to have 
beU-towers in the fifth, sixth, and seventh centuries. 

In order to give some colour to this early erection of towers in Ireland, Dr. Petrie has 
attempted to establish the use of bells in this country at a very early period : his authorities are 
monkish legends, and Lives of Saints of the most apocryphal character, whose statements, as the 
truthful and erudite Lanigan has shown, if not entirely unworthy of credit, must, at least, be very 
unsafe upon matters of fact. Various passages from these legends are quoted by that learned 
gentleman, such as, that St. Patrick, who came to Ireland ±.i>. 452, abundantly distributed bells ; 
that he had a bell-ringer, one Sinell, who rung the bell in the Cloigteach ; that he had three 
aiHdficers, named Asicus, Biteus, and Tassach, who fabricated such utensils with admirable art ; 
that one Dageus was a famous bell-founder in the sixth century, and that he not only fabricated 

^ Hope's Hhiorkal Essay. 
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"bells, croziers, crosses, &e., but also shrines; and that though some of these implements were 
without ornament, others were covered with gold, silver and precious stones, in an ingenious and 
admirable manner." How unlikely all this is to be true must be apparent from the following consi- 
derations :— The early Irish missionaries were poor, zealous, fervent, simple in manners, plain in 
attire, rigid in morals ; they brought with tiiem neither silver, gold, nor precious stones; their 
language was that of the apostles of old to the blind man at the beautiflil gate of the temple, 
" Silver and gold we have none, but such as we have give we unto you." They came to preach the 
Gospel of peace to a nation of idolaters, and the weapons of their warfare were not carnal but spiritual. 

I have already stated that the introduction of bell-towers into Ireland, at the period or periods 
mentioned by Dr. Petrie, is contrary to the negative evidence of our native Annals, to which source 
he entirely appeals. BTow, admitting for argument's sake, that the word clochteach signifies 
a bell-house, how comes it that a belfiy is not mentioned under this appellation before a,d. 950, 
the earliest notice or mention of the term that Dr. Petrie has been able to produce ? We have various 
terms for churches, and various parts and classes of ecclesiastical structures, specially and repeatedly 
mentioned, centuries previous to that date, but not one word about a clochteach. The natural infer- 
ence is, that no belfries existed ; that such appendages to churches were not in use, for if they 
were, surely such lofty imposing and important structures would not haye been passed over in 
silence, when Ihiirthfchs (oak churches or oratories), Erdama (porches), and Cktcines (kitchens) are 
specially referred to. 

It is highly improbable that the early Christians in this country would erect such a lofty 
imposing and enduring structure as a Eound Tower, for the mere purpose of hanging a bell in 
it. Various writers have been struck with the very diminutive size of the ancient Irish churches, 
particularly those erected before the thirteenth cfflitury. Any person who has visited Scattery, 
Iniscaltra, Clonmacuoise, Glendalough, &c., cannot feil to be struck with the humble size and pre- 
tensions of the ancient churches which at present exist in proximity to the Eoimd Towers in those 
localities. A reference to the sizes of some of those structures will illustrate my argument. 

The stone-roofed church of St. Molua, at KiUaloe, which was the ancient cathedral of the 
diocese, and not older than the tenth or eleventh century, erected at the seat of regal authority, md 
under the auspices of a powerful toparch, is but 29 feet in length and 17 feet in width, a vwy 
humble unomamented structure. 

The principal of the churches at Innisoaltra, and which was erected by King Brian Boroimhe, 
towards the latter end of the tentii century, is but 30 feet by 20, exclusiTe of a small chancel 
subsequently added : the more ancient churches are of much smaller dimensions. 

TeampuU Fineen, at Clonmacnoise, which is at present connected wiUi the Sound Tower called 
Clogam leg, is but 28 feet 10 inches in length, and 14 feet 6 inches in width, not including a small 
chancel. Several of the churches at Clonmacnoise are still smaller. 
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The above-cited examples were churches of some consideration in their day; but the fact is, 
that the majority of the churches whose antiquity approaches that of the Round Towers are of much 
smaller dimensions, of mean aspect, and in very many instances of inferior workmanship to the 
Round Towers themselves, — in fact generally so. 

It certainly must obtrude itself on us as a strange anomaly, and a very unlikely procedure, 
that a young and struggling church should spend its means and energies in erecting these lofty, 
massive, and useless towers, while they built the temples of the Most High small, low, and mean. 
The bell-tower or belfiry was at all times looked upon merely as an adjunct to ecclesiastical buildings, 
and so secondary a one that it was sometimes erected of wood, as I have before shown ; and it was 
very generally the last part of the sacred edifice that was completed ; as indeed it is at the present 
day. How many rich and capacious churches have we at this moment whose towers have never yet 
been built, owing to the want of funds ; the people naturally completing first, that which was most 
important and necessary. 

I shall advance another reason why the Bound Towers of Ireland cannot be considered as belfries 
or as ecclesiastical adjuncts, and it is this : that, among all the religious establishments founded by 
the early Scotic saints and missionaries in foreign lands, not one of them at present, nor yet in 
memory or tradition, can show us a single instance of a Boxmd Tower of the true Hibemo-Celtio 
type. Scotland, it is true, possesses two towers unmistakebly of the above class; but they happen 
to be in that portion of the country which came under the dominion of the pagan Dalriads of Ulster, 
and whose entire topographial nomenclature is purely Irish. 

I believe that Christian antiq[uity furnishes us with no case of missionary zeal parallel to that of 
the early Scotic {i.e. Irish) churchmen ; their enthusiasm no dangers could affright, no hardships deter, 
no allurements seduce, no ridicule turn aside : they were eminently single-minded, their one object 
being to glorify God in the conversion of the heathen. These earnest men did not always wander 
about from place to place; they usually fixed upon some spot suitable for their labours, where there 
was a population requiring their teachings : in such places they erected, first a church, secondly a 
school ; for the Scoti were then famous in Europe for their learning, and with them learning was 
the hand-maid of religion. These schools subsequently, upon the spread of Monachism, became 
monasteries, many of them remaining so to this day. Por illustration, I would here refer to some 
of the most remarkable foreign establishments of the missionary Scoti. 

In England the following were founded, between the fifth and eighth centuries : — Lindisfame, 
Lestingham, Eipon, Gilling, Whitby, St. Bees, Abingdon, Malmesbury, Glastonbury, and 
Burgh-castle. St. Aidan preached to the people of the kingdom of Deira and Bemicia. St. Fursa 
converted the East Angles; St. Finian the Middle Angles. St. Kieran preached the gospel in 
Cornwall, and is still the patron of that country, under the name of Piran. In Britain also preached 
8S. Brendan, Maidoc, Senan, Molagga, Aed, and Colman. St. Maccaldus, of Down, was the first 
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bishop of Man, in the fifth century. In Scotland, St. Columba founded churches at lona, MuU, 
Tiree, Islay, Lewis, and Oransey; St. Donaan at Eig; St. Brendan at Sail; St. Blaan at Bute; St. 
Molaise at Arran ; St. Maelruba at Skye. Mekose, Coldingham, and numerous other abbies were also 
founded in that country by Irish missionaries. In Germany they founded establishments at 
Ratisbon, Wurtzburg, Erfurt, Constance, Nurnberg, Memmingen, Mentz, and Cologne. In 
France, Belgium, Switzerland, and Italy, innumerable religious houses were founded by them, 
between the sixth and twelfth centuries. It would occupy too much space here to enumerate 
them and their founders ; those who are curious on the subject may consult Beda, Aldhelm, and 
"Willebrod; andamong the moderns, Colgan, TJsslier,"Ware, Lanigan, and Adamnan'sZ«/« of St. Columha, 
edited by Dr. EeeTes. Now, I ask, is it not a very singular and significant fact, that if the Round 
Tower was a purely ecclesiastical structure, and a usual and necessary adjunct to our primitive 
churches, why is it that, among the hundreds of churches founded by the Scotic saints and mis- 
sionaries in foreign lands, not one can exhibit a Bound Tower, — ^no, not even in memory or tradition. 
Surely such zealous men as Columba, Brendan, Senan, Kilian, Kieran, &o., who had Round Towers 
standing in proximity to their own native monasteries or churches, would, if such were really 
essential ecclesiastical requisites, have introduced them in the various places where they preached 
the doctrines of the Cross, and founded churches. St. Columba has certainly been traditionally a 
great church -builder, yet we have'^no trace of a Round Tower in any of the numerous localities in 
Scotland where he is said to have built churches : to my mind, the argument is a perfectly conclu- 
sive one against these towers being of Christian origin or uses. 

There is another fact fatal to the belfry theory, and it is this : that there is not a single tower 
that presents any original preparation for hanging a bell. Had the towers been eirected for this 
purpose, the builders, keeping an immediate eye to their particular uses, would have made a solid 
and substantial preparation for suspending the bell, by inserting beams of durable oak, and leaving 
solid corbels of stone projecting internally as a foundation for the frame- work necessary for that 
pTirpose. Now, I have myself examined most of the Irish Roimd Towers, and have never found any 
such original preparation for the hanging of bells. In such of the towers as are at present used for 
belfries, holes had to be broken for the insertion of the requisite supports, and the violence requisite 
to accomplish this has in many instances been the cause of permanent injury to the structures. 
For instance, at Ardmore, where a bell was hung until recently, two rude rough gaps were made 
internally in the conical cap, into which a beam was inserted ; the breaking of these holes has greatly 
injured the roof by displacing the masonry, whUe, to allow room for the beU to swing, the piers 
between the attic windows have been cut away and hollowed out : the whole operation having been 
productive of great injury to this structure. Any practical builder who has carefully examined the 
towers cannot fail to be struck with the make-shifts resorted to in adapting some of them to the 
purposes of belfrys. The holes for the timbers are invariably rough gaps in the masonry, not regular, 
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neatly-built openings formed during the progress of the original building : this is also particularly 
observable in those towers in which floors have been introduced, where rude joist-holes are observ- 
able broken through the internal masonry. 

In my former notes on the Bound Tower controversy, published in the UUter Journal of 
Archceohgy, vol. vii. p. 155, 1 made the following statement — namely, that "the fii'st notice that 
Dr. Petrie has been able to produce, of what he designates a round tower belfry, is in the middle 
of the tenth century." I must partially qualify this assertion, by referring to a statement made by 
that gentleman in p. 384 of his work, respecting the erection of what he considers to be a round tower 
in the sixth century ; it is not indeed designated in the original by the learned gentleman, a cloehteach, 
nevertheless he conceives he has good grounds for supposing it to be a,rov,nd tower. The authority 
cited by Dr. Petrie is Adamnan't Life of St. Colutnla, as given in Pinkerton's Lives of the Seottish 
Saints, taken from a manuscript, in the British Museum, of the twelfth century. The passage 
rendered into plain English is as follows: — "Chap. 15. Of the angel of the Lord that came 
speedily to the assistance of the brother, who fell from the top of the Round Monastery at Durrow. 
Another time as the holy man sat in his cell, engaged in writing, his countenance suddenly 
changed, and he cried out from his pure breast, ' Help, help.' Two of the brethren who stood at 
the door, Coign, a son of Cellaoh, and Xugneus Mo-oublai, enquired the reason of this sudden'excla- 
mation. The venerable man replied, saying — ' I ordered the angel of the Lord, who was here, to 
go speedily to the assistance of one of the brothers, who fell from the highest point of a great 
church [de summo culmine magnse domus] which is now erecting at Durrow.' And the saint 
subsequently remarked, 'how great and surpassing is the speed of angelic motion, like, as I imagine, 
to the swiftness of lightning. The heavenly spirit who fled hence, when that man began to fall, 
arrived there as in the twinkling of an eye, before t\e body reached the ground, and by this means 
saved him from fracture or any kind of injury.' Now, in the first place, I entirely dispute the 
authority of this collection of very apochryphal legends in settling a matter of fact of so much 
importance as the one under notice; the so-called Life, is no biography at all, but simply a 
collection of wonderful miracles and doings of St. Columba, given in paragraphs, without any sort 
of connection, and bearing ample evidence of their middle age origin. But, for argument's sake, 
admitting that this miracle was reaUy performed, and that the original narrative has been carefully 
and truthfully handed down to us from the time of St Adamnan, I submit that the terms used do 
not bear the construction put upon them by Dr. Petrie. I should state that the heading prefixed 
to the chapter is not found in some of the editions of this work, and as it is upon this dubious 
heading Dr. Petrie labours to establish the point at issue, he argues that the more ancient editions 
of CanisiuB, of Messingham, and of the Bollandists, are wrong in omitting it; and that, as the manu- 
script from which Colgan published his edition agrees with that in the British Museum in retaining 
the heading, it ought to be received as a portion of the original text of Adamnan : admitting, how- 
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ever, that this point has been scrutinized by the learned through the various manuscript copies of 
eight or tea centuries, and the point settled that the heading is original, we come now to consider 
its bearing upon the matter in question. 

Dr. Petrie's assumption is, that the designation "de monasterii culmine rotundi," signifies a 
Round Tower, or that we should so understand it, or that such a building was thus expressed. I 
shall give his argument on the passage — " The real question is, what the author could have meant 
by ' de monasterii culmine rotundi.' Not, certainly, that the monastery itself had a round roof, 
because we know that the monasteries of those days were a collection of small and detached cells, 
eaeh devoted to a single monk; and certainly not that the church itself had one, as it appears, from 
the notice in the text of the chapter, that the ' culmen' was that of the ' magna domus ;' and 
besides, from the quadrangular forms of all the Irish churches of this period, they could not have 
admitted of a dome roof. But more than all, supposing it was from the roof of the church that the 
monk was falling, or from any other building such as we know to have existed in connection with 
the monasteries of that period, the tower excepted, where would have been the danger, to escape 
which, the miraculous interposition of an angel would be necessary ? Surely not to prevent him 
from a fall of twelve feet or so, which is the usual height of the side-walls of the abbey churches 
of this period ; nor from the roofs of either the abbot's house or monks' cells, which, though usually 
round, were seldom, if ever, of a greater height than twelve feet, and from which, having rarely 
upright walls, there could have been no serious danger in falling. In short the miracle, to be a 
nuracle at all, requires the supposition that the round roof on which the brother was at work must 
have been that of a building of great altitude, and from which a fall would be necessarily productive 
of certain death. Such a building, in fact, as a Round Tower, which was the only one of the kind 
the Irish had, either in those days or for many ages afterwards." We here find our author's argu- 
ment to be founded upon the assumption that by the " top of the round monastery," a Round Tower 
is meant : — what authority is there for such an assumption? None whatever; the passage is plain 
and simple, — the round monastery. Surely, if the writer intended a lofty, slender, pillar tower, he 
would have conveyed his meaning in plain and suitable terms to designate such a structure. What, 
then, does the writer mean by the round monastery ? Why, he simply means what he says, that 
this accident occurred in a monastery of a oirculai form, lor the information of those not versed in 
the primitive ecclesiastical architecture of this country, I would explain to them that these establish- 
ments usually consisted of a number of circular stone-roofed cells, or cloeham, each inhabited by a 
single recluse, with the church in the centre, or elsewhere; the whole enclosed by a circular wall 
or cathel, sometimes of uncemented masonry, sometimes of earth and stones, sometimes entirely of 
earth. An admirable description of those establishments will be found by the reader in Dr. Petrie's 
own work (p. 126), with illustrations of some of these circular atone-roofed cells. The heading of the 
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chapter quoted then reads plain and simple enough : that the accident happened in a religious 
establishment of this description, designated round, either from the form of its wall of circumTallation, 
or from the general form of its buildings, or from both. But why use the phrase "the top, &o.?" 
Simply because it is an ordinary and usual mode of expression ; thus, it is common to say, a man 
fell off the top of the barracks, or the work-house, or the college, though there may be twenty roofs 
or buildings in any of them, the ordinary acceptation of the phrase being that the accident occurred 
from, some of the buildings composing the college or the barracks, &c. But the heading of the 
chapter having thus stated where this circumstance did occur, the narrator in the relation expressly 
states the particular building from the top of which he fell, and he declares it to be the "magna domus." 
Now what building was the " magna domus ?" in simple English, the " great house ;" or, par ex- 
cellence, the church. It was called magna, great, because of its superior size, its importance, its 
sanctity ; the word domus is constantly and generally used to designate the sacred edifice. Parker, 
in his Architectural Olmsary, at the word dome, says — '• So much does the cupola prevail in the old 
churches, both in Italy and Germany, that the Latin word domus, or house, applied to that of 
worship, par excellence, is retained alike in the Italian appellation duomo, and the German one of 
dom, given to the cathedral of each city." Most of the ecclesiastical writers of the middle ages use 
the word dmnus for church ; and indeed the mode of espression used in this legend smacks more of 
the middle ages than of the primitive times of St. Adamnan. 

But Dr. Petrie further objects that it could not be from the church that the monk feU, inas- 
much as the walls of the churches of these times were but twelve feet or so in height, and that there 
could be no miracle in saving a man's life in so trifling a fall. As to the exact height a fall from 
which wUl kill a man, I am not prepared to give an opinion ; suffice it to say, I have known a man 
killed from a fall of six feet, and I have known men survive a fall of over forty feet. But if we 
examine the construction and size of the churches of that period, it will give us some insight into 
the probability of such an accident occurring. I will not here oblige Dr. Petrie to adhere to his 
statement (page 160 of his work,) of the Church of Armagh, erected in St. Patrick's time, being 
140 feet in length, and argue from thence what the probable size of the church at Durrow may 
have been : because I do not beKeve in that fabled church, nor ia the monster lime-kiln built to 
bum lime for it. I wiU confine myself to matters within the bounds of probability, and which can 
be Verified by existing examples. St. Cormac's chapel, at Cashel ; St. Flannan's and Molua's, at 
Killaloe ; St. Kevin's, at Glendalongh, and others of that class, will supply us with a type of what 
the 'Magna Domus' at Durrow was. Now, if we take one of the most moderate sized of those mode- 
rate churches, St. Kevin's Kitchen (so called), at Glendalough, we find that, though the walls are 
but 11 J feet high, to the eaves, the ridge of the stone roof is 32f feet high, and consequently of an 
exceeding steep pitch ; again, St. Columba's house, or oratory, at KeUs, the dimensions of which 
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are but 24 feet by 21 feet, is within a fraction of 40 feet to the ridge of the stone roof. Will 
Dr. Petrie assert that it would be no miracle for a man's life to be saved in falling from the "culmen" 
of such an edifice. I was on the ridge of St. Kevin's stone-roofed church at Glendalough, and I 
assure my reader that a tumble from it would leave very few whole bones in any one's body. 
I have now done with this subject. I hope I have given a fair and unstrained exposition of 
this passage, which indeed needs little commentary if we take its simple statement, as given 
in the original. 



EARLY IRISH CALIGRAPHY. 



( Concluded from page 230.) 

ACCOUNT OF THE MANtTSC RIPTS. 
"Wb now proceed to an enumeration and examination of the Irish manuscripts still extant in the 
public libraries of Switzerland, and we shall direct our attention chiefly to their contents, and to the 
character in which they were written. 

Unfortunately, a great many of the most valuable Irish manuscripts have been lost; 
for the reasons already mentioned, namely, from the dislike to the Irish letters, but still more in 
consequence of the decline of literary activity in the abbey of St. Gall, during the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries ; so that only a very small number have reached us in an uninjured state ; 
and frequently a single leaf, which has been used for binding a book written at a later date, indi- 
cates the former existence of an important and beautiful Irish manuscript. We have taken some 
pains to collect a few even of the latter, and to give a slight artistic review of all these remains, 
whereby the amateur in archeBological studies partly may become acquainted with the contents of 
these writings, partly also may obtain a view of the oldest caligraphy of this people, and be 
enabled to ascertain the period to which these manuscripts belong. 

With respect generally to the contents of the Irish manuscripts which still exist, it appears 
that, with few exceptions, they relate to ecclesiastical and religious subjects, and particularly to 
the books of the New Testament, among which, the writings of St. John, who was held in especial 
honour in Ireland, have been multiplied by preference, and are preserved in numerous copies. As 
regards the version of the biblical writings, it has been ascertained by collations made on the 
Continent as well as in England, that the Irish copies are based almost exclusively on oriental 
originals. 

" Different circumstances," says Westwood,' " furnish proof that, during several centuries, 

« Westwood's Palosograihia Sacra. 



